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Y.W.C.A. CONDEMNS 
“EDUCATION WEEK” 


Refuses to Hurt Its Constructive Work 
by Sharing in Chauvinistic Talk 
of American Legion. 


More than half a million women, com- 
prising the membership of the Y. W. C. A., 
refuse to be stampeded into supporting 
what they consider the “Militaristic” pro- 
gram for American Education Week. 

Instead, the Y. W. C. A. will rally to the 
support of the American Education Con- 
ference to be held independently during 
Education Week. 

Mr. Storey, head of the Education Con- 
ference, explaining this schism of interest, 
said that the program adopted by the com- 
mittee on American Education Week and 
sponsored by the American Legion, the 
Bureau of Education and the National 
Education Association, “stressed anti-Red 
propaganda, Patriotism Day and other gen- 
eralities” that seem “nebulous and out of 
line wth constructive educational pur- 
poses.” Concerning “Illiteracy Day” as 
part of the program of the American Edu- 
cation Week, Mr. Storey said, “Illiteracy 
seems to hold its own without specific cele- 
bration of it.” | 

In juxtaposition to the “nebulous” pro- 
gram of Education Week, “the Education 
Conference or exposition in the Ninth Regi- 
ment Armory will be national in scope and 
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A Curriculum Battle 
CE IN WE 


Undergraduate Committee makes 
military recommendations mili- 
tantly—vets patted ; dismissed. 


The “Necessary Background”—In Nov- 
ember, 1923, a Student Curriculum Commit- 
tee was formed at the City College of New 
York “with the express approval of the 
Deans and the Faculty,” to consider the 
curriculum from the students’ viewpoint 
and, perhaps, suggest changes. 

The Committee, “enticed into vain and 
foolish hopes,” as it now says, applied itself 
to the task. Its report was published on 
March 14, 1924. 

The faculty then appointed a second com- 
mittee “to report, on the student sugges- 
tions.” This one met a few times during 
April and May and, on June 17, after many 
postponments, released its official report, 
dated May 29. The Campus, (C. C. N. Y. 
daily), now hints sweetly that “the fact 
that The Campus ceased publication on 
May 28 may be or may not be significant.” 

The Reports—The Faculty Report, just 
made public, commends The Report of the 
Students for its “Keen intelligence and good 
judgment”—but denies all save two of its 
requests; and these two are minor. 

Here are the lines of battle: 

Suggestion—That Military Science be 
made elective instead of compulsory. 

(Continued on page 6, col. 3) 


Enter the Germans: Via Airplane 


Francis Deak, Vice-president of the Con- 
federation Internationale des Etudiants* 
and President of the National Union of 
Hungarian Students, arrived in this country 
a few days ago. He had just attended the 
Warsaw Conference of all the National 
Student Unions, where after a series of 
heated sessions the German Union was in- 
vited to join. According to his statement 
the English delegation had made up their 
minds that they would leave the C. I. E. if 
it could not be made truly international. 
So had the Danish. So had the Hungarian. 
So had a number of others. There were 
hot arguments going back and forth. Fi- 
nally a telegram was despatched to Berlin 
inviting the head of the Bureau on Inter- 
national Relations of the German Union to 
attend the conference. He declined. The 
English, the Danish and all the other del- 
egations who wanted them in, sat in con- 
ference all night. They decided to hire an 
aeroplane, fly to Berlin, pick up the Ger- 
man, alive or dead, and give him a cordial 
welcome at Warsaw (Poland). And _ so 
they did. Foreign offices were conquered, 
Departments of the Interior pacified; and 
off they went. The German fellow was 
shocked, puzzled, tickled, hilariated. He 
felt like somebody. And he went. 


*For description, page 2. 


“We are very happy to have with us...” 
said the President of the conference, Mr. 
Radenski, the Pole. Through they sat. Day 
and night. And another day. Result: the 
Germans are in the C. I. E. 

And another striking feature: the Ger- 
man language is the third language for all 
offical pamphlets, debates ete. First the 
French obstructed. They went out. Then 
the Belgians obstructed. They went out. 
After they had come back, discussion was 
resumed. The French delegation made a 
hard stand. “Our home-constituencies wont 
stand for us,” they lamented. When the 
argument was all at random, Anglo-Saxon 
humor came to the rescue. 

Said Mr. May from England: “I propose 
that the English language be dropped too. 
We are comparatively insignificant. I 


don’t see why we should have any other: 


language but French.” Laughter. The re- 
solution (Swiss) to have German as third 
language went through with eleven gainst 
one, several members being absent. 

Thus the students. Now that Zeppelins 
are under way it is time for some people 
around here to look out for themselves. 
Somebody might come flying across the 
ocean. At least they would get a free pas- 
sage. At least, I understand, the German 
liked that end of it. 

Gis ipl Me 


YALE IN UPROAR 
ABOUT “HUSH HALL” 


Entire Campus Protests Against New 
Dormitory on Campus; 500 Petition 
President; Work Not Stopped. 


Disturbing a Quiet Scene 


The Yale Campus still seethes, grumbles, 
and threatens. But the first volcanic 
eruption is over, and in the quiet, sunny 
fall days, it does not look as if there would 
be another soon. 

The voleano burst after workmen with 
picks and shovels appeared unexpectedly 
one bright morning, two weeks ago, on the 
Campus, and began digging holes in the 
ground near Connecticut Hall. 

Connecticut is Yale’s oldest building from 
Revolutionary days, the one sacred Colonial 
remnant of the Old Brick Row. The rest 
of the Row was torn down twenty years 
ago to make room for the “museum of 
American architectural styles from the 
Colonial to the modern Pullman period” 
which now rim the rectangle called the Old 
Campus. Connecticut stands demurely alone 
in a corner. on the Campus itself, shaded 
by the large “architectural flappers” of 
the later Century. Before Connecticut is 
the statue of Nathan Hale. 

The holes in the ground, it appeared 
later, were for the foundation of a new 
dormitory, on the Campus itself, in the 
opposite corner, just a few steps away; 
and this structure was to be an exact 
replica of the historic Colonial Building. 
Connecticut Hall, demure Daughter of the 
Revolution, was to have “an illegitimate 
sister’’. 

On this quiet scene, after the workers, 
appeared knots of students. They halted 
in their tracks, looked, congregated, asked 
questions, whispered, grew indignant, then 
angry. The buzz swept through atrocious 
Osborne Hall, past the serene gothic Hark- 
ness Tower, around to the architecturally 
atrocious North Hall of Sheff. 

The editors of the Yale Daily News set 
their teeth, called heelers. 


“Mor God, Country, Symmetry” 


On Friday the News* appeared with 
headlines across the entire front page, and 
six pages devoted mostly to “Hush Hall.” 

“NEW DORMITORY AROUSES AVA- 
LANCHE OF PROTEST; FACULTY 
AND STUDENTS GROPE FOR INFOR- 
MATION; PETITION TO HALT WORK 
PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT,” shouted 
the heads. 

“The lid is off the kettle with a bang, 
and the pot is seething with a brew that is 
sharp and penetrating as well as frothing 
with mere bubbles.” 

The Yale family had been humiliated. 
Ground for “Hush Hall” had been broken 
without previous consultation by the Yale 
Corporation of either faculty, alumni, or 


*Copies of this issue now bring $10 in 
New York. 
(Continued on page 6, col. 1) 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 


His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


ANATOLE FRANCE ON EDUCATION 


“This, above all else, I want to empha- 
size; it is the great point upon which 
everything depends. It is for you, without 
hope of aid or support, or even of consent, 
to change primary education from the 
ground up in order to make workers—mem- 
bers of a functional society; the acquisitive 
order under which we live must pass away. 
Make intelligent workers of hand and brain, 
instructed in the arts they practice, know- 
ing what they owe to the national and hu- 
man community. 

Burn all the books which teach hatred. 
Exalt work and love. Let us develop rea- 
sonable men, capable of trampling under 
foot the vain splendor of barbaric glories, 
and of resisting the sanguinary ambitions 
of nationalisms and imperialisms which 
have crushed your fathers. 

No more industrial rivalries, no more 
wars—work and peace. Whether we wish 
it or no, the hour has come when we must 
be citizens of the world or see civilization 
perish.” 


Says the Hillsdale Collegian, rallying its 
foot-ball cohorts to beat Albion, “Be there 
with megaphones—Never give up if our 
team is behind. If we back our team to 
the limit, this game will go down in history 
along with the Battle of the Marne and 
the Battle of Gettsyburg.” It may if the 
game manages to be bloody enough. 


him down to small deeds and triv- 

ial risks. He is too timid for 
heroism because it entails a complete di- 
vorce from security and from those facile 
amenities that give him a sense of slip- 
pered-ease. Man is however a hero-making 
animal. It is his only way of projecting 
himself into a realm of romance and gla- 
mour he himself cannot achieve in the 
reality of his own deeds. 

Man must however be cautious in the 
choice of his heroes. It is to be regretted 
that we have chosen Henry Ford above 
Walt Whitman. 

The picture of a man adjusting a bolt 
underneath his Ford, does not merely mean 
another “lizzie’ gone wrong. It may in- 
deed mean another man gone wrong. This 
picture may well be symbolic of the triumph 
of tin over man. 


AN has no time for heroism. His 
M job, his family, his digestion, hold 


D. R. 
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HE editors of The Dartmouth hazard 
a few guesses concerning what 
manner of reception would be ac- 
corded Confucius on the college 
campus. On the strength of the aphorisms 
of this ancient moralist and philosopher, a 
few of which were printed in the editorial, 
the editors conclude in a tone that must 
unguestionally be one of regret, “that 
Confucius at Dartmouth 1924, in achieving 
his own individual intellectual develop- 


ment, would not win much consideration. 


as a personality.” 


HE Confédération Internationale des 
Etudiants (see the airplane item on 
page 1) was originated by French 
and Belgian students. They were 

allies, friends. Why not help each other 
through an exchange? If a French stu- 
dent must go to Brussels for information, 
would it not be pleasant to be received by 
Belgian students, entertained, assisted? 
If a Belgian must have information about 
technical matters in France, why not write 
a French colleague of similar interests for 
it? All that was necessary was an organ- 
ization. 


The Conféderation was started as that 
organization. It consisted of the National 
Student Unions, and similar non-propa- 
ganda groups. It succeeded, it expanded. 
Soon the English were in, then all former 
allies and neutrals. Tours were organized 
for groups interested in specific things. 
British groups made agricultural tours to 
Denmark, were received by the Danes, 
Czecho-Slovakians studied industry in En- 
gland. 


One thing bothered the English. The 
Central Powers were still out. War sores 
still festered; they set about healing them. 
First the exchanges were extended to Ger- 
many, even though she was not in. Then 
three years were spent in gradual per- 
suasion! 


The interview on page 1 is a record of 
an English achievement. 


OUIS H. SULLIVAN was an Ame- 
rican architect who died last May, 
shortly after the appearance of his 
book, The Autobiography of an 

Idea.* Sullivan was the first to treat the 
sky-scraper honestly, sensibly, originally. 
He was too good. His business decreased. 
His book will live. It carries the authentic 
American note of Whitman, but with a 
different vibrance, clearness, beauty. A 
Louis Sullivan is needed on the college 
campus. 


*Amer. Inst. of Archit., 1924, $38.00. 


Rubbing It In 


Princeton, N. J., Octoher 29, 1924 
Dear Sirs: : 

It was with the greatest interest that 
we read the article in a recent issue of 
The New Student by Mr. C. Decker, en- 
titled “Why Princeton is for Davis.” 

The true value of this article is empha- 
sized by the straw vote just: taken at the 
University. This ballot, strangely enough, 
showed the following results: 


Coolidge ene: 1072 
Davis! Soe 611 
LaFollette" 222s Ee "66 


In other words, Princeton is for Davis 
as Patrick Flanningan is for the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Very truthfully yours, 
Two Princetonians. 


November 8, 1924 


WIND-MILL 


(“While endeavoring to obtain positive 
results from this discovery—Dr. di Martino 
proceeds,—the journalistic uproar and 
gossip concerning his alleged find of Livy’s 
books have entirely upset the progress of 
his inquiries.”—A light on the lost Livy 
problem.) 


I knew it, I knew it! The blether 
Of ignorant scribes in the press 
Has mucked up the show altogether, 
And made a most horrible mess; 
Disturbed by their hideous beano, 
Unable to give them the slip, 

The excellent Dr. Martino 
Has quite lost his grip. 


He don’t seem to show at this minute, 
So great his confusion of mind, 
The foggiest sense of what’s in it, 
His far too well advertised find; 
Put off by the fearful tantivy, 
I doubt if just now he could tell 
A page of the genuine Livy~ 
From Ethel M. Dell. 


Oh, shame on the press which has shattered 
The calm of a scholarly pate 
By hopes and conjectures all scattered 
Abroad at so reckless a rate! 
For, lo, in this stream of enraptured 
But still most embarrassing lore, 
Our Livy, once lost, then recaptured, 
Has vanished once more! 
(Lucio, in the Manchester Guardian). 


The Nordic’s favorite instrument is un- 
questionably the Anglo-Saxophone. 


We have a grave fear that some day, 
very soon, the word colyumist will be dis- 
pensed with, owing to the vagueness of its 
connotation. At best it is an arte-fact, a 
euphemism, that does not reveal the inner 
workings of a colyumist’s mind—if it can 
at all be said that a colyumist works and 
and has a mind. The human race has a 
genius at times fantastic,/for spotting like- 
nesses between apparently unrelated phe- 
nomena. 

Thus man has discovered the zaney in 
the poet, has dubbed the genius a loon and 
the lover a fool. Some day, very soon, and 
perhaps with reasons less fantastic, the 
eolyumist will be dubbed a paragrafter. 


° e a 


“College years are really a prolongation 
of infancy,” says William Ernest Hocking, 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Forward-passing the Torch 
Evidently the most alert of the sopho- 
mores are wating for some enterprising 
manufacturer to market an asbestos glove 
that will protect them when clutching the 
“torch of learning” that their elders are so 
eager to pass on to them. 


Falling Out With Royalty 
Ceasar and the Prince of Wales have at 
least one thing in common. Both victims of 
falling-sickness. 


aa 
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MARRIAGE 


At Baylor—Beatrice Fairfax always ad- 
vised “sweet g'rl undergraduate” to forget 
her Sophomore beau, put him out of heart, 
out of mind and go back to her studies. If 
she were a student at Baylor she would 
have go back to her studies—for if she 
went back te her beau and married him, 
the couple would be forced, by a faculty 
decree, to spend a year’s honeymoon outside 
of the college. 


At Wellesley—They manage these things 
differently here. If a love-lorn student at 
Wellesley were advised by Beatrice Fair- 
fax to return to her studies, the young 
lady would do so w’th alacrity—for part of 
her studies at the college deal with “hu- 
man relations”—a course in love and mar- 
riage. 

The heart-broken at Wellesley receive 
first-aid right on the campus. 


At the University of Texas—A trend in 
the same direction is discernable at the 
University of Texas. The dean of the col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences is of the opinion 
that the decree forbidding marriage be- 
tween students while they are still under- 
graduates is “illegal.” He w’sely believes 
that notions of marriage are naturally 
bound to crop up at a co-educational 
school, where men and women live in a 
close social bond; thus illustrating that 
familiarity breeds attempt. 


EDUCATION 


“ Americanization” 


At a meeting of the Education Club at 
the College of the City of New York, Pro- 
fessor Drachsler lectured on Immigrant 
Education. The difficulties that confront 
teachers in their attempt to make the for- 
eigner assimilable were analyzed. Accord- 
ing to Professor Drachsler, ‘The average 
teacher knows’relatively little of the cul- 
tural background of the people whom he 
endeavors to Americanize. This lack of 
knowledge is the serious defect of our sys- 
tem of educating the immigrant.” 

The lecturer believes that this defect 
could be remedied, and suggests the insti- 
tuting of a course for teachers of English- 
to-foreigners, emphasizing ‘the cultural 
background of the foreigner, and co-opera- 
tion between the school and the voluntary 
social service societies. 


Yale Musie School 
Omits Chemistry 


The Yale School of Music, a fully equip- 
ped conservatory of music in itself, makes 
it no longer compulsory for a music stu- 
dent to carry other subjects. He can fo- 
cus his attention exclusively on music, 
whether with a view to composing, per- 
forming or writing about it. 

At Harvard, if he wishes to concentrate 
on music for the degree of bachelor of 
arts, the student must take six courses in 
music, and four courses distributed among 
such subjects, for example, as history, 
philosophy, economics and the sciences. 
The student at the Yale School of Music, 
however, does not study for the degree of 
bachelor of arts, but for the University 
degree of bachelor of music. 


Admission, which is granted without dis- 
tinction of sex to students not under six- 
teen, calls for an examination in the rudi- 
ments of music. So far, proof of scholar- 
ship has not been called for, but, begin- 
ning with next September, all candidates 
for admission will have to submit evidence 
of having completed the equivalent of a 
high school course. 


Course In Coaching 


The importance of highly trained ath- 
letic coaches, especially in the realm of 
football, grows apace. Perhaps the one 
great figure who did most to raise the 
position of coach to its scientific plane was 
the late P. D. Haughton. 

A natural outgrowth of this has been 
the inclusion of coaching as a subject in 
the curricula of several colleges. The 
latest institution to include coaching in its 
curriculum is Ohio State University. This 
deartment will be presided over by Don 
Peden who is reported to be one of the 
best athletes ever developed at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Other departments, 
such as track, basket-ball and wrestling, 
will be headed by expert coaches. 


FRATERNITIES 


Grech Alphabet Enlarged 


Greek philologists will have new let- 
ters of the alphabet to worry about, but 
students will not be deterred from taking 
up Greek once they manage to roll the new 
letters on their tongue. In fact from now 
on, the enrollment in the Greek Language 
course should be larger than ever, judging 
from the good time the students at the 
University of Kansas are having. The 
Dambda Phi Data and the Dambda Phi 
Care and the Dambda Phis are three chap- 
ters that have banded together to prove 
that you can be happy though a Greek 
scholar. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Sce Germans, Page 1 


Other 
were: 

The Imperial Conference of Students, ar- 
ranged by the National Union of Students 
and held in London and Cambridge in July. 

The Fourth Annual Conference of Stu- 
dents’ Bureaus held at Budapest and con- 
vened by the National Union of Students 
of Hungary in August. 

Confederation Universitaire Internation- 
al pour la Societé des Nations, held at Ge- 
neva, September. 

In America the League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association is a member. 

(See New Student, October 25.) 


important student conferences 


CUSTOMS 


Burying the Tam, took place at the Uni- 
versity of Montreal, Saturday. night, Oct. 
25th with due regard to all the pomp and 
ceremony which always attends this 
function. 

The Burying of the Tam is an annual 
event, honoured by its age and eagerly 
looked forward to by all the students of 


the Université de Montreal. Its arrival is 
-a cause for joy among Freshmen partic- 


ularly, for it marks the end of initiation 
at the “Université.” 

Part of this joy of the Freshmen is ac- 
counted for by the fact that this burial 
comes just at the time when a tam ceases 
to be a comfortable headdress. 


LITERARY 


Walter de la Mare, who seems to have 
a wide acquaintance with ghosts, spectres 
and goblins, judging from his hauntingly 
beautiful poems, attempted to slay a few 
literary ghosts that keep troubling most 
lovers of poetry. The lecturer pointed out 
that once the false notions concerning the 
creative mechanism are cleared up, the ob- 
jection to Christina Rossetti’s work would 
vanish like mist. 

“The fact of these fallacies” said Mr. 
de la Mare, “is that poetry is likely to be 
the outcome of emotion, and particularly 
of emotions shared by the world at large: 
the crises, the calamities, and the obses- 
sions of the passing hour.” - 

The listeners were given to understand 
that, though frustrated by love and poverty 
and suffering bereavement for lost friends, 
Christina Rossetti nevertheless rarely ex- 
ternalized these personal sorrows in her 
poetry. 

“A poet’s life profoundly affects his 
work, but we may not be able to see the 
results of his life in his poems,” continued 
the distinguished lecturer. 

Concluding his talk, Mr. de la Mare 
said ‘Here and again we find her quiet 
humor and buoyancy of spirit, but cries 
from the heart are as rare as gymnastics 
of the intellect.” 


No Literary Burbank 
At Cornell 


Now that The Era has put by its paint 
brushes and ink pots and has shelved its 
stories and articles and closed its editor‘al 
doors, The Cornell Daily Sun feels “it 
would seem expedient for The Literary Re- 
view to stage a resurrection.” Editors have 
apparently not the magic of Burbank. 
They cannot make two magazines grow 
where one flourished before. 


“There being no kingdom large enough 
for both magazines as competitors, it is 
only natural that The Era, by reason of 
its superior years and larger organization, 
played: Herod with the infant Review.” 

The Era, however, did not remain above 
ground for any length of time and was 
interred with the already decapited Re- 
view. Says The Cornell Daily Sun: “It 
is not the fault of those in charge of The 
Era that this has happened. Rather is it 
the fault of a circumstance which brings 
to Cornell so few students with an ap- 
preciation of good writing and an interest 
in things other than professisonal know- 
ledge, athletics, and the frivolous di- 
versions. 


FALL SPORTS 


In its issue of November 22, just before 
Thanksgiving, The New Student will de- 
vote a special magazine section mostly to 
football and soccer. 
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OPE COLLEGE (Holland, Mich.) 

student government officers fi- 
nally convinced the freshmen that 

the “peaching” provision in the 
proposed “honor system” was necessary 
and honorable. 

Thus the freshmen were persuaded, a- 
gainst their own better judgment, that 
what is dishonorable is honorable; that tale- 
bearing is not  tale-bearing, under an 
“honor system.” 

We have a special hate against this pro- 
vision in honor systems, especially since 
throughout four years we have seen the 
same wool pulled over freshmen’s eyes in 
the same old way. 

An honor system with a tale-telling pro- 
vision is ealled an honor system only by the 
easy-going courtesy of undergraduates. All 
college presidents and all professors to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the unspoiled 
freshman knows that the only element 
lacking in such a system is honor and re- 
spect for the student as a gentleman. 

The student signs a pledge that he will 
not cheat. With “gentlemen of honor,’ that 
is considered the final guarantee that he 
won’t cheat, and the matter ends there. But 
some college administrators want not only 
the guarantee of a word of honor, but 
they also want to keep the old guarantees 
they had under the old system, that some- 
one would report. They now shift the report- 
ing busines onto the student instead of 
the professor, and then they befuddle him 
with all sorts of specious talk about the 
“interests of his group” and tale-bearing 
not being tale-bearing unless the tale gets 
outside that one group. 

The argument is specious, because the 
groups among students which demand tale- 
bearing are only a fraction of the student 
body, namely those who are hell-bent that 
no one shall beat their grades, those that 
think examinations and grades are the main 
thing, and actually mean something with 
regard to merit. These don’t want anyone 
to cause them a loss by getting better 
grades than they in an easier way. The 
rest of the student body has always taken 
the gentleman’s’ attitude: that if someone 
cheats, the only honor he can lose thereby 
is his own, that he can't possibly hurt any- 
one else, and that sufficient punishment 
for a gentleman who has broken his word 
is the contempt of other gentlemen. Any 
resort to force, to expulsion, or other vio- 
lence, merely weakens this position. 


OW it is to this second group that 

most students belong by instinct. 

But they are not yet capable 

of withstanding the befuddlement 
caused by college administratioons. 

So they come to admit that “loyalty to the 
group’—namely the group of grade- 
hunters, is their loyalty; that they are 
obliged to carry its burdens, and go against 
their best instincts to further its good name 
and its other ends. 

As if the cheating of anyone else could 
possibly detract from the value I get from 
my own constructive work! As if it were to 
the interest of my group that I should enter 
into an agreement with my own peers, 
whereby all of us together agree as gentle- 
men not to cheat, and then agree as spies 
to report on one another (“just accidentally 
saw you, you know.”) 

The real people to whose interests the 
business redounds are not only the de- 
juicified grinds, but the incompetent pro- 
fessors. Incompetent men have always re- 
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lied on examinations and clap-trap to hide 
the fact that they were doing wretched 
work, and getting no real results. An ex- 
amination paper, and grades (on an exact 
percentage scale) cover up the business with 
an awful sanctity. 

Perhaps that is why Bernard Shaw, who 
proposes that secondary education should 
be done away with altogether, prides him- 
self on the fact that he never prepared for 
an examination? 


ONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSALS? 

First, that college classes be so ar- 

ranged that the people in them work 

together for an unknown truth, 
rather than listen to professorial pro- 
fundity: if they are allowed to do that, there 
will be the excitement of the chase. What- 
ever any one of them can bring to the dis- 
cussion or work will be of value to all— 
there will be a real group, real common in- 
terest, and no thought about the contempt- 
ible and niggardly business of cheating, for 
people will be too busy for that. Those who 
won't respond to such an appeal have no 
true justification for their presence in a col- 
lege. 

Second, let the college Jeave the organiz- 
ing of honor systems to the grade-hounds, 
those who have come to college for social 
prestige, and those who want a degree. 
Their interest is in the sheep-skin. Let them 
protect it for themselves. Let them organ- 
ize secret societics of snoopers to their 
heart's content. 

But let’s not have worthless students 
club together with incompetent professors 
to put something over on all the rest of us. 

It is necessary, in conclusion, to point 
out that this editorial does not advocate the 
abolition of the true honor system which 
accepts a word of honor as such; nor does 
its hate extend to those who accept the 
tale-bearing provision because they have 
not yet seen the trick behind it. 


pe Bas 


Chemical Hssay 


So great has been the interest evinced 
in the last year’s chemical prize ecompeti-- 
tion that ancther contest is being staged 
this year. The funds for this contest during 
the school year, 1924-25, will again be pro- 
vided by Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. Garvan 
and conducted under the auspices of the 
American Chemical Society. 

Conditions of the contest stipulate that 
$20 in gold will be awarded in each state 
to the high-school pupils who submit the 
best. essays, on each of a set of subjects. 
The fortunates winning in the state con- 
test will be entered in a national competi- 
tion in which prizes will consist of six 
four-year scholarships with tuition plus 
$500 annually, to Yale or Vassar College. 

Some of the subjects the entrants are 
permitted to choose from are: 


The Relation of Chemistry to Health 
and Disease. 

The Relation of Chemistry to the Enrich- 
ment of Life. 

The Relation of Chemistry to Agriculture 
or Forestry. 

' The Relation of Chemistry to National 

Defense. 
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To Negro Writers 


Opportunity Magazine, published by the 
National Urban League at 127 East 23rd 
Street, New York, and edited by Charles 
S. Johnson, in order to encourage negro 
writers, offers prizes for the best short- 
story, poem, personal experience sketch, 
essay and play. 

Some of those who have consented to 
serve as judges are John Farrar, editor 
of The Bookman; Carl Van Doren, editor 
of The Century Magazine; Eugene O’Neill, 
famous dramatist: Zona Gale, novelist; 
Dr. Blanche-Colton Williams, instructor of 
English at Columbia University, and seyv- 
eral other well-known men and women. 

Those who are interested in the contest 
should address the editor of Opportunity 
Magazine for further details. 


“FREEDOM” 


Professors Report on Clark: 
What Should Students Hear? 


One April night, two and a half years 
ago, Scott Nearing, Socialist, addressed the 
Liberal Club of Clark University. There 
were five minutes to go, when President 
W. W.. Atwood slipped into a rear seat. 

“This is terrible! This ig an outrage!” 
grumbled the President to himself. He 
stopped the lecture, dismissed the audience, 
turned out the lights. 

There was excitement, a student protest, 
and big talk; but gradually it died down. 
(See New Student, Vol. 1, No. 1). 

Now the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors reports its findings on 
the affair, after thorcugh investigation by 
a committee. (Arthur Q. Lovejoy of Johns 
Hopkins, chairman). 

With Mr. Atwood’s view on this subject 
the committee is wholly unable to agree. 

It thinks student clubs should be en- 
couraged in discussing any social question, 
however ‘dangerous,’ so long as they are 


‘thoughtful, fair, 


“Yo this requirement the liberal Club of 
Clark University fully conformed, Dr. At- 
wood, however, expressly holds that a less 
degree of freedom of speech on public 
questions should obtain in universities than 
in the community at large; the proeess of 
education seems to him so delicate and 
mysterious, and the danger so great that 
the minds of university students will be 
infected with error through even a single 
brief exposure to it, that an open forum 
where ali kinds of ideas may be aired; 
{hough useful elsewhere, is inadmissible in 
a university, 

“Such a conception seems to the com- 
mittee to betray a failure to understand 
either the spirit of a university or the 
ordinary workings of human nature.” 


@ The Clark University Liberal Club, 
quiescent for two years, has been revived, 
and expects a flourishing year. 


Croll Liberties Union 


Two years is a long time in college; it 
means two graduating classes. Perhaps 
the Civil Liberties Union thought investiga- 
tions like that at Clark should be made 
faster to be effective. 

At any rate, it now has its own Com- 
mittee on academic freedom, headed by 
Professor Otis Skinner of Tufts. 
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